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ened of himself, or of the incalculable, resent-
ful thing of which himself was only the flimsy
shell.

But for the most part it was a dream.
Each day it began when they sat together
at breakfast in the morning with Felicia,
back to the window, pouring out the tea.
Sometimes it seemed to Boston that he
resented the happiness of the other two;
that his heart ached when he heard her say
" More tea, Bett ? ", while she said to him
" More tea, Mr. Boston ? "; that he too
craved for a word of her affection. If they
would receive him into themselves, things
would be different.

Then he doubted whether he wanted to
be received into them at all. A fierce impati-
ence of all they said and were and did seemed
to be consuming him. When they talked
of books, of Mrs. Williams, of the flower-
show they had visited together, of the neces-
sity of trying to begin a simpler, truer life
than this nervous disillusioned existence after
the war, he was interested for a moment,
and then the flame of his curiosity was blown
out by a wind from the darkness. The con-
versation became a clatter of empty words,
to which he could not, though he tried, attach